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it wajs now January 1655. In England and China events were
hastening towards the death of kings, but neither Charles I nor
the Emperor Ch'ung Chen had an inkling of their fate. Thiri-thu-
dhamma knew he was threatened, but believed he had taken
measures to avert all danger, believed that in his victory over
death a new and glorious span of life would be his. He had drunk
of the waters of immortality. He was embattled against men and
spirits and their malice. So with a light heart he took the step,
which he had hesitated to take for twelve years, and fixed January
the 25rd for his crowning, selecting that day after consultation
with the Board of Astrology, a body which, if its science had given
it a hint of what was to be, would have been hard put to it to dis-
cover an auspicious date.
The ceremony took place in the main pillared hall of the palace,
not in the subsidiary hall where the governors were crowned, nor
in any of those minor though sumptuous throne-rooms to which
on different occasions we have accompanied Manrique. It was a
beautiful clear morning. While yet scarcely light, there came a
roaring salute from the cannon on the palace walls. An outburst
of music followed from bands stationed in the principal streets and
squares. Drums thudded on the battlements, bamboo clappers in
the monasteries, and the sweet sound of triangular gongs throbbed
from the boats moving in the canals. These sounds were the signal
that the princes and official nobility should hasten to take their
places in the Hall of Audience. They had been up dressing, scent-
ing and powdering themselves, long before dawn. Now they called
for their elephants. These, in new caparisons^ waited in the court-
yards among the shrubs in blossom and the flower-pots, swinging
their trunks and flapping their ears, solemn, important, yet
roguish, their docility so little in keeping with their formidable
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